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editorial. 


W AS a pity that Halley’s Comet was so 

▼ T disappointing ? Possibly many of us wished 
we could have been in the places in India, or 
Africa, whence good observations seem to have been made. 

Talking of disappointments, we have been very much 
disappointed that we have received so few letters and 
papers from our readers. We are glad, however, to 
publish one paper by a member of the P.U.S. It is 
entitled “ A Bird Walk.” 

Let us hope that this Summer will not disappoint those 
of us who are flower lovers, for Summer is the time of 
flowers. Our Nature note-books and flower, and bird lists, 
(and we suppose all our readers keep such books and lists) 
ought to grow considerably during the next few months. 
If we spend some of the holidays away from home it is 
delightful to find all sorts of flowers that we do not find 
at home ; and while we notice their habits the long days 
pass all too quickly. If any of you cannot find out the 
names of the plants you find, the best plan would be to 
send them to Miss S. Smyth, who has very kindly consented 
to identify specimens for our readers and to help them with 
nature lore in any other way she can. We hope that our 
readers will take full advantage of this opportunity and 
deluge her with specimens and questions about them. 
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STARLAND. 

JV. The Blue Family. 

Obion, Canis ma„ Canis mi., Lepus, Scorpio, 
Ophiucus, Serpens. 

Once upon a time there lived a great giant named 
Orion. He was very strong and also very clever, but 
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Some of the Blue Family in February . 

one day he fell in love with a most beautiful nymph 
named Merope. Jupiter was so angry with him for 
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daring to look at Merope that he struck him with 
blindness. We have several stories of the way in which 
he died, but it does not matter which of them we take, 
as long as we remember that after his death he was 
placed among the stars. One day, when Orion was 



feeling very pleased with himself, he boasted that there 
was no wild beast on the earth of which he was afraid and 
which he could not kill, whereupon the earth was very 
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angry and immediately produced a Scorpion which stung 
the foolish giant and killed him. 

Now we come to another member of our Blue Family. 
When Orion was killed by Scorpio, Ophmcus (or 
Esculapius), the god of Medicine, appeared on the scene. 
Ophiucus was a very celebrated person, and there were 
many temples dedicated to him, in one of which a number 
of serpents were kept. He was evidently very fond of 
these reptiles, for when he was placed among the stars he 
had a serpent or Serpens placed quite close to him— but 
all this is digression. When Ophiucus saw that Orion was 
really dead he was very sorry, and he at once proceeded, 
by the aid of his magic arts, to bring him back to life 
again. Unfortunately, Jupiter caught sight of him, and 
as he thought that Orion had lived long enough, he 
killed Ophiucus with a flash of lightning. 

I expect by now that you are beginning to wonder 
where the other members of our Blue Family come in — well, 
to tell you the truth, I don’t know, but they seem to fit in 
here better than anywhere else. Orion was a great hunter, 
and I am sure that he must have killed the poor little 
hare, Lepus, which lies at his feet. Then I think that 
Canis major (the big dog) and Canis minor (the little dog) 
were his hounds, and I always think that Canis major is 
sitting upon his hind legs, begging Orion to let him eat 
up Lepus. But there is another story about Canis major 
which you may like better. If you look at the last page 
of The Water Babies,” which I hope you all know, you 
will find the following “ And Tom’s Dog ? Oh ! you 
may see him any clear night in July ; for the old Dog 
Star was so worn out by the three hot summers that there 
have been no dog days since, so that they had to take him 
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down, and put Tom’s dog up in his place.” The beautiful 
star m Cams major, known as the Dog Star, is called 
irms (I think you will see Sirius best in January, 

February and March, I have never been able to find him 
in July). 

Now there are several beautiful stars the names of 
which you must remember. I will give you their names 
and colours. In Orion we have Betelgeux (this means 
“The Giant’s Shoulder”) and Rigel, which are first 
magnitude (or brightest) stars, and Bellatrix, a second 
magnitude star. In Canis major we have Sirius, first 
magnitude. In Canis minor, Procyon, first magnitude, 
and in Scorpio we have Autares, another first magnitude 
star. Try and remember the names of these six of the 
brightest stars in the heavens, and, as soon as you can, 
go out and find them for yourselves. Betelguex is a 
beautiful red star and so is Autares, Rigel Procyon 
and Bellatrix are blue stars, while Sirius is green. 

You will see that I have not been able to put all the 
members of our Blue Family on one map because we can 
never see them all at once, they are not all at home 
together ! But you will be able to learn their position with 
regard to each other by two maps. 

D.O. 


NESTS. 

This year, in the middle of April, I was staying in 
an old, rambling, gray house in the west of Fife. The 
house lies on the west slope of the only hill in that part 
of the country, and so every wind that blows soughs 
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round the gray gables and down the chimneys, making 
rouna b • ■ jolly at nights. Sometimes 

the most beautiful music, especially au s 
1 , , v . .l.. Hmes it is wild and fierce, 

it. is soft and low, hut other times “ , 

and there is a roaring in the “ lum? and the fire glows 

and crackles. But this morning, of which am going to 

tell you, stillness reigned supreme, and very early I se 

off away up the hill-side birdnesting. On my way I 

could not help looking right up the valley of the Forth 

past the “ Windings,” which shone like a tangled silver 

thread, past Stirling Castle and forty miles beyond to 

Ben Lomond, which still had on its snow cap as well as 

the hills round about it. I looked at all this, and thought 

what a lovely world I lived in, but something else, just as 

lovely, was almost under my very feet. I had been half 

listening to a peewit calling, calling, but the birdie s note 

became so agonised I thought its nest must be near, so I 

looked about but could find nothing. The call became 

almost too heart-rending, and I thought I must go away. 

Soon the peewit could not bear seeing me so close upon 

its home any longer. In a minute it had pictured to 

itself all the beautiful, warm, spotted eggs gone ; there 

would be no little lapwings to teach to fly ; there would 

be no pleasure in watching the young ones become more 

beautiful every day until the pride of all peewits appeared 

— the long, graceful crest ; and so the mother and father 

birds went away over the hill out of sight of what was 

most precious in the world. And then it was that I 

suddenly saw a rude little nest of hay made on a tuft of 

glass. No very great labour had been expended on 

making it, but inside lay two beautiful greenish-brown 

e gg s > j ug t beautiful they were, rather pointed at one end, 

and at the broader end daintily spotted and splodged with 

black. J looked for a minute and then jumped over the 
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“ dry stane dyke and put the minds of the dear parents 
at rest. There were many lapwings flying about that 
morning, and I think 1 must have been near many nests 
from the propensity they all had for acting as if they had 
broken wings, which is their way of trying to force people 
to go in the opposite direction from their nest. But 
never follow a peewit, not even although it seem to be 
maimed for life, for a peewit is a terrible humbug when 
he or she likes. 

On the other side of this bleak hill is a wood, and 
once you climb its fence it is difficult to remember that 
there is such a thing as a moor anywhere in the vicinity, 
for here the wind somehow never penetrates, except, of 
course, in the winter gales ; but all the sunshine is caught 
and this morning there were white patches of anemones 
and occasional celandines, and the grass was green and 
springy, and the air sweet with the scent of newly opened 
buds. All the blackbirds and thrushes seemed to be 
singing their very best, and now and again a chaffinch or 
a hedge-sparrow trilled his little song. I am going to tell 
about two of the nests I found this morning — a chaffinch’s 
and a robin’s. 

In the winter, I suppose, a high branch of an oak 
had been blown down on to a laurel, for the winter gales 
here are sometimes terrible, sweeping across from the 
west and south-west! Oaks, as you perhaps know, retain 
their leaves very often far into the spring, and the leaves 
of this branch were still on, and the dapper little chaffinch 
of the pink waistcoat and blue head and white-barred 
wings took advantage of the russet leaves to make them 
the foundation of his nest. I do not know why I say 
“ his ” for it is certain that his little wife did just as much, 
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and it is also certain that the nest belonged to both. And 
what a perfect little nest ! After the oak leaves the little 
artists had arranged fine roots, and hair, and moss, an 
wool, and a little hay in some wonderful way. But that 
was not all. To make the bright green moss more 
beautiful, little bits of pale blue-gray lichen were arranged 
here and there, and inside was the softest, roundest home 
made of hay and wool and feathers. I believe you would 
like to be a little chaffinch to be in it ! I almost would ! 
Some days later four spotted eggs were lying in that 
coveted retreat. 

And now I shall finish by telling about the robin’s 
nest. I was wandering along the banks of a clear brook 
that flows along the bottom of a wooded dip quite close 
to the chaffinch’s nest, and I was crossing a tiny bridge of 
planks when a robin flew out of the steep bank. After 
some searching I discovered a little nest of fine hay, and 
roots, and skeleton leaves, lined with soft hair and wool, 
closely hidden under a tuft of bright green hairy wood- 
rushes in full bloom, some of whose leaves fell over the 
little opening to the nest forming fairy emerald pillars on 
either side. This tuft looked all the brighter for the rest 
of the bank was russet brown with last autumn’s beech 
leaves. A few days later six white eggs with red spots 
were lying warm and dry in their comfortable home, and 
it is nice to think that the first sound the little birdies 
would hear would be the rippling of the stream below as 
it hurries to the Forth, and the rustling of the young 
leaves of the great beech overhead, and that their first 

voyage of discovery ” will be through such a quiet 
peaceful dell. 


I. D. T. 
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VANESSA BUTTERFLIES. 

Butterflies form a branch of Nature which cannot 
fail to interest us all. They are so rich and varied in their 
colouring, so full of life that the mere sight of them sends 
through many of us a thrill of joy and pleasure, and we 
almost instinctively hurry after them to catch another 
glimpse of their marvellous beauty. 

This interest in these winged insects would be greatly 
increased if we watched and learnt to know them in their 
different forms, and for this purpose the Genus Vanessa 
affords us every facility, since they undergo all the 
different forms of their life during the summer— the 
season when so many of us are in the country. Their 
metamorphoses are complete like all lepidoptera ; that is, 
they appear in three entirely different forms after leaving 
the egg : — Soft-skinned caterpillar or larva, chrysalis or 
pupa, and finally, a perfect butterfly. They only grow in 
the larval state, the pupa and the imago (perfect insect) 
never develop in size. 

It is through these three forms of their life that we 
shall study shortly the Vanessae common in the British 
Isles : — Vanessa Atalanta (Red Admiral), Vanessa Io 
(Peacock Butterfly), Vanessa Antiopa (Camberwell Beauty), 
Vanessa Urticae Small Tortoiseshell), Vanessa Polychloros 
(Large Tortoiseshell), and Vanessa Cardui (Painted Lady . 

The characteristics of this genus must be noticed. 
The butterflies have brightly-coloured, broad, dentated 
wings. The larvae are warty, with long branching spines. 
Some are gregarious and others solitary, sometimes living 
between leaves they have spun together. The pupae 
have bright metallic spots and are suspended from walls, 
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palings, etc., by the tail. The butterflies are to be found 
„ gariens, fields and woods, and feed on honey and tat 
They are often double-brooded and the second brood 
passes the winter in the perfect state re-appearing on the 
first warm days of Spring. 

Vanessa Atalanta is really the handsomest of all our 
British butterflies. The larva hatches out in May or 
June, and after eating the egg-shell (a habit peculiar to 
caterpillars) starts off eating the nettle on which the egg 
was placed. Caterpillars, you all know, are always 
hungry and their one idea is to eat all day. Consequently 
they grow very rapidly and find that their coats soon 
become tight and split down the back. Then, by dint of 
wriggles and twists, they manage to get out of their old 
skins and appear in new ones. This happens often 
six or seven times. The Bed Admiral caterpillais do not 
live in large companies but sometimes you find nine or ten 
close together. They are pale yellow, brown or black (usually 
brown) with yellow stripes on their sides and yellow spines. 
After a few weeks they stop eating, and throwing off 
their skins become chrysalides. The butterfly emerges from 
the pupa in August and may be seen till October and again 
in May and June. It is so familiar that it scarcely needs to 
be described. It is velvety-black with a bright scarlet band 
across the fore-wings and bordering the hind-wings ; on the 
latter it wears a row of black dots and a larger blue spot at 
the anal angle. The fore-wings are spotted with white at 
the tips and the fringes of all the wings are white. It is like 
all the Vanessas, difficult to describe, so varied are the 
tints, especially on the lower surface. 

Vanessa Io (Peacock Butterfly). The larvae live 
gregariously on nettles. They appear in June and July, 
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they are very thorny and arc black dotted with white. 
The chrysalides are green spotted with gold, and hang 
from nettles. In August and September we see the 
butterflies and again in Spring. They cannot be mistaken 
for on each of their wings they have a large eye mark. 
The main colour of the wings is dark red, but there are 
yellow, blue, white and dark brown markings. The under 
surface is black and it is difficult to see the butterflies 
when the wings are closed, but they sit on the flowers of 
many tall plants (especially thistles) with their wings wide 
open which expand from two to three inches. They hide 
during the winter in sheltered places. 

Vanessa Antiopa (Camberwell Beauty) is much more 
common in Britain than it used to be. The larva is black 
with black spines and rusty-brown coloured spots on its 
back. It lives gregariously on willow and birch during 
July and August. The chrysalis is brown and is suspended 
from the willow or birch twig. The butterfly, which 
many of you may not know, is larger than the Peacock. 
It is a lovely chocolate brown with a broad whitish border 
and there are two spots on the fore-wings of the same 
colour. Within the border is a row of blue spots. The 
under surface is black with white borders. 

Vanessa Urticse (Small Tortoiseshell), as its name 
implies, lives on nettles, while it is a caterpillar. It feeds 
gregariously in June and July. You all know it, for it is 
very common everywhere. It is striped with blackish and 
yellowish-brown, and is covered all over with stiff, thorny 
hairs. When it wishes to turn into a chrysalis it leaves 
its food and hangs head downwards on a paling or side of 
a wall. The pupa is spiky, brown covered with golden 
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spots The butterfly appears in July and again in very 
early Spring. You must know it so well that it does not 

need to be described. 

Vanessa Polychloros (Large Tortoiseshell) is not so 
common as the Small Tortoiseshell. The caterpillar feeds 
on elm-leaves. It is brown with a black stripe on each 
side and is very spiney. It appears in June, and in July 
turns into a flesh-coloured chrysalis spotted with gold. 
It hangs on palings. We see the butterfly in August, and 
the difference between it and the Small Tortoiseshell is 
that it never has any white spots on its wings, whereas the 
small one has two — one on each wing. 

We have now come to the last of the Vanessas. 
Vanessa Cardui (Painted Lady). The caterpillar feeds on 
thistles and covers itself up in the leaf. It is brown with 
spines and yellow stripes down the back and sides. In 
July in turns into a chrysalis — brown and grey with silver 
markings. The butterfly is seen in August on bright- 
coloured flowers, especially clover. It is brick red with 
black spots and white dots on the fore-wings. 

These are all the Vanessas we see in the British Isles, 
and as the butterflies are all flying in August every 
country boy and girl will have an opportunity of trying 
to find and study them. 


C.M. 
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MOTION IN NATURE. 

Among the various things in nature which we should 
notice are the different kinds of movements and motions 
which are made by the creatures and things around us. 

I think the wind might be called the mother of 
motion as regards things, and her most beautiful daughters 
are the clouds, especially these great summer clouds that 
have been described as the “ galleons of the sky.” I 
remember it was while looking at one of these that I 
began really to appreciate the beauty of motion in nature, 
and it was the contrasts which interested me first. One 
summer evening I lay in the heather high up on a moor 
in the Highlands ; below, the sea swept out westwards 
till it merged in sky, and I watched the horizon where 
the wind was marshalling the evening clouds. They 
jostled each other to get in front of the sun as he set ; then 
in the movement one great white mass got detached, and 
all by itself started off and climbed the sky, floating up 
and up and over me, guided by the freshening breeze. I 
was wishing I could sail with it to the East when some- 
thing touched my face, and looking down I saw three 
butterflies fluttering round each other in exquisite 
uncertainty. The wind that bore on the cloud above was 
playing amongst them, and lo it whispered in the heath, 
the grasses swayed, and a busy spider stopped his spinning 
for a moment to hold tight ! All these movements were 
beautiful and all so different. I thought of these contrasts 
again when the west wind freshened to a gale, and the 
waves rolled up the shore and spouted among the locks. 
In the glen, too, where the great firs crowd together, you 
could see another sort of motion as they strove to laise 
their heads against the wind. Mentioning the trees 
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makes one think of birds, the masters of motion. What 
motion in nature is there finer than the poising and 
circling of sea gulls in the breeze? And what more 
dainty than the hop, skip and peck of the small birds ? 
Yet the wonder of it is that there are other creatures, 
and much larger, which move almost as sweetly. If you 
have ever disturbed a stag on the open moors, feeding, 
with his ladies around him, and watched them canter 
away, then you saw motion as fine as you could wish for. 

Referring to cantering brings us to another class of 
motion which has only its rudimentary commencement in 
nature and its fuller development in the art of dancing. 
It is what we might call measured motion, and has its 
character in that subtle thing rhythm. What rhythm 
really is we cannot discuss here, but we all recognise it 
and like it. Now it is interestieg that in nature we find 
rhythmic motion where there is definite purpose prompting 
the motion. The wind never gives us it, for “ it bloweth 
where it listeth,” but a bird flying to a special destination 
gives it ; watch the regular beat of its wings. A better 
example is the gallop of a horse. Half the excitement of the 
gallop is in the rhythm— “ Trollop, trollop, trollop ’’—and 
you urge him on faster to get it oftener, and lie is anxious to 
oblige if he is the right sort, for he enjoys it as well as 
you. Another thing about rhythmic motion is that 
there is something tidy and finished about it ; again, 
perhaps, just because it has a definite purpose. 

One might make a little sermon from that, but that is 
not my line. Just think, however, of some other moving 
things and you will see how it works out ; compare the 

movements of a flag in the wind and the sail of a boat for 
instance. 
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are so many different pomts of interest; but, ft re we 
must discover for o„rselve»-f rom the comieal ^ 

trymg to keep h.s portion on a wind-shaken branch to 
the solemn fish slowly wagging his tail, and don't forget 
the delightful business-like movements of the bee 
examining a rose, or the spider’s hurried stops and starts. 


And the moral, if there must be one, is that we can 
learn to move if not always beautifully at least 
properly, not forgetting that after all the movements of a 
child and a woman can be more beautiful than anything 
of the sort in nature. 


G. G. M. 


A BIRD WALK. 

It was a perfect morning, about eleven o’clock, when 
we started for a bird-ramble along a road bordered by 
woods and hedges. We went on until we came to an old 
quarry, where we sat down on the ground. Suddenly my 
dogs started two lovely partridges, but we could find no 
nest. A partridge’s nest is not like that of other birds, 
but it is made on the ground, and is really only a circle 
of grass flattened and lined with leaves. The partridge 
has a very curious habit of trailing one wing behind her, 
and trying to fly with the other. This is done to distract 
our attention from her brood who are running anywhere 
out of the way. If you wait behind a tree out of sight 
you will hear the mother giving a little call, and in a 
minute the ground will be alive with little birds. Mr. 
Long tells of how a partridge when she saw him comm^ 
flapped her wings over her little ones and sent a cloud 
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of dust all over them. Then she flew away with her broken 
wing. Mr. Long says that he only found one of the brood 
although he knew the others were close at hand ; they had 
run into such good hiding places. 

All the morning the larks were to be seen soaring 
into the blue sky until they were out of sight. They 
seemed to be trying to outsing one another ! The lark 
builds a lovely little nest on the ground, generally 
amongst the sheltering nettles or long grass. The eggs 
number four or five, and are a dull brown with small 
darker brown spots all over them. The skylark never 
goes straight to her nest, but runs along in the grass until 
she reaches it and can slip on to it without being seen. 
This is done to save her eggs from bird-nesters. 

Continuing our walk we heard the cuckoo almost 
unceasingly as it flew away over the tree tops. It is the 
custom of this bird to put its eggs into the nests of other 
birds — very often into that of a hedge-sparrow or meadow 
pippit. The hedge-sparrow or pippit does not seem to 
notice that there is a strange egg in her nest, but when 
the egg hatches it is all the little foster-mother can do to 
feed the greedy, selfish bird. Further, the young cuckoo 
will push the other young inmates of the nest on to its 
broad back, and will then quietly tip them out of their 
nest and home. 

During our walk we also saw many of the more 
common birds as the chaffinch, black-cap, hedge-sparrow, 
etc., but 1 thought it would be more interesting to only 
write about the partridge, skylark and cuckoo. 


T. B. C. 
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rescued waifs. 


One day we rescued two bahv . 
washed over the sluice at the end of a hke en ^' V ^ ch had been 
home and warmed a„d fed them, „u t ^ broi "*‘ th ' m 

they became very much frightened, so they were a hfaVrelp'onT 
bility. They were covered very thickly „ ith b , act /„ ff J ^ 

greemsh t.nge ,n ,t T eir legs were black and their eyes very 
brtght. Round them beaks there were a few grey or white hairs 
their beaks were grey at the top but red towards the “nose” and 
eyes. 


One was called Billy and the other Tommy. Billy was 
bigger than Tommy but more drowned when we found him, he also 
was the more timid of the two and would not eat much. 


We fed them on raw meat, bread and milk, and dry bread. 
One morning when feeding Billy, naughty Tommy escaped. We 
went to the basket and he was gone ! We hunted but could not 
find him. Suddenly at lunch we saw him on the lawnl There 
was dear Tommy strutting along, so happy, picking at the grass 
and thoroughly enjoying life. We put Billy there too because 
they are hardy little things and more likely to live in freedom 
than captivity. We let them go gladly as we only wanted to 
save their lives. 

E.P. 


PORTFOLIO OF PAINTINGS. 

I have had a hundred and seven paintings this time from forty- 
six members. There was quite an interesting collection of paintings 
of old china and some of these were extremely good and had been 
carefully and thoughtfully worked out. But some ot the paintings 
showed that little time or trouble had been given to them, 
primroses were rather disappointing on the whole, the colour 
not clean and fresh enough and the plants looked lac ec an 
miserable. There were a few good exceptions. Some o t e 
showed a decided advance as to perspective. 
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The Paintings are being sent out .n two portfolios but, they 
Z differently this time, so you will see the work of some 
menTbers whose paintings are usually in the other portfolio. 

Subjects : 

(i.) Poppies. 

(ii.) A sketch of a cottage, or a seaside view. 

(Hi.) A candlestick, in monochrome. 


j The Portfolio must be kept only one night, the date of 

receiving and sending on entered ; fine 6d. for breaking this rule. 
A post card must be sent saying it has been despatched. 

U Painting must exceed 15-in. by 11-in. 

HI.— Paintings must be kept flat. 

IV. — Name, address and age must be put on the back. 

V. — All work must be the member’s own doing, and not copied, 
but advice may be freely given. 

VI. — Subscription 1/- for each family, due in January. 

VII. — The Portfolio can only be sent to the home address of 
members, not to schools. 

VIII. — Members leaving home temporarily must make arrange- 
ments for the Portfolio to be forwarded on to them. Any change 
of address must be sent on a post card as the list in the Portfolio 
may not be back in time. All paintings received from October to 
October are returned in January. 

Send the paintings, by September 1st, to Miss K. Loveday, 
c/o H. W. Plumptre, Esq., Fredville, near Dover. 


CLUB NEWS. 


READING NATURAL HISTORY CLUB. (P.N.E.U.) 

verv ni.m ' ° n ! y tW ° excurs ' or >s have been held. Neither was 
who were th” 8 ^ at If nded ’ but both were full of interest for those 
he first of the season was a visit to a pond 
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and the life and habits of some of its den' John Boon ’ 

and Frog Tadpoles, Sticklebacks and man^Ti! NeWts 

caught in the nets and passed under review and 6 ^ *** ^ 
home in bottles for closer observation. * S ° me Were talten 

The second excursion was by brake to D 
wandered over the gorse-clad common, listened' Ts’ ^ 
ingales, observed the butcher birds and ^ 

a ramble in the lovely beech woods, just nuttinv ’ ^ Came 
foliage, and back to Dr. Esther Carling's house, ” w “ 

ly entertained to tea. Perhaps the most exciting natura , 
incident was a battle we witnessed between two blind or s Z 
worms, ionnd on the heath. They were anything but "slow" 
in their movements as they gripped each other across the throat » 
Finally we separated them, making one go one way and the other 
.n the opposite direction, though not before they had been handled 
and inspected by several of the children. After tea, the children 
saw the various animals on the farm and then returned quite 
tired to Reading after a very happy afternoon. We are looking 
forward to three other excursions before the summer season ends. 


NATURE LORE NOTICE. 

All readers who want to identify plant specimens are asked 
to apply to Miss S. Smyth, “Broomy Hurst,” Lingford, Ringwood, 
New Forest, who will also answer reasonable nature questions to 
the best of her ability. 

Applicants must prepay return postage and must mention 
that they take the “Children’s Quarterly.” 

Miss Smyth’s address until the end of this month is 
Kilkee, Sheringham. 

The Brondesbury and Hampstead Natural History Club 
have this season enjoyed five rambles. One to Epping Forest 
on May 21st had to be abandoned because of the heavy rams. 
On April 19th., a most enjoyable day was spent at Kew arcens. 
As it was early spring, there was little foliage on the trees and 
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so the birds were to be seen as well as heard. In the rock 
gardens, a little blue tit was much in evidence and went through 
several acrobatic performances, greatly delighting the youngei 
members of the club. 

At the Zoological Gardens on April 22nd. f the members 
had a delightful day. By the kindness of the keepers many glimpses 
behind the scenes were obtained. Among other excitements the 
children nursed a baby alligator, and made a necklace of a young 
boa constrictor. 

May 4th., was disappointing as to weather and the party 
was a small one in consequence. However, those who braved 
the elements were well repaid, for at Northwood nightingales were 
both heard and seen several times during the ramble. 

A walk through the fields to Stanmore Common on June 
4th., was much enjoyed, for the weather was all that could be 
desired. Some of the fields were sheets of golden buttercups, 
others were covered with carpets of daisies. The cuckoo, wren, 
whitethroat and blackcap were in full song as w T ere also our old 
favourites, the robin, thrush and blackbird. 

The ponds passed during the walk proved a great attraction 
from which it was difficult to draw our young naturalists, who 
were delighted to renew their acquaintance with the pretty forget- 
me-nots and water bed-straw fringing the ponds, also to watch the 
water beetles in the water, and the dragon flies sailing across its 
surface. 

On June 16th., a large party met at Epping Forest and the 
weather being perfect the ramble through the glades to High Beech 
was a most enjoyable one. The briars were covered with wild 
roses and among the thorniest of the bushes many nests were dis- 
covered some containing young birds and one the sky blue eggs of 
the little hedge-sparrow. 





